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Chapter  I 

RUSSIANS  INTO  AMERICANS 

Oksana  Kasenkina,  1896- 
Paul  Chavchavadze 

One  day  during  the  summer  of  1948  a  story  broke  which 
instantly  made  the  headlines  of  every  newspaper  in  the  country, 
for  on  that  day  a  Russian  schoolteacher  jumped  from  an  upper 
window  of  the  Soviet  Consulate  in  New  York.  Near  death,  she 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  survived  to  become  an  international 
cause  celebre. 

Her  name  was  Oksana  Kasenkina.  In  Leap  to  Freedom  she 
tells  the  detailed  story  of  this  turning  point  in  her  life  and  of  the 
events  that  led  up  to  it.  Her  early  days  under  the  Tsar  were 
very  pleasant.  She  was  well-educated,  happily  married,  the 
mother  of  two  children.  Then  came  the  Revolution,  followed 
by  Soviet  rule.  Her  husband  was  arrested  without  cause  and 
disappeared;  she  never  saw  him  again.  Her  little  daughter  died 
of  malnutrition  and  her  son  Oleg  went  off  to  war  and  was 
"reported  missing.'' 

Here  the  story  takes  an  unusual  turn.  Mme  Kasenkina  was 
a  teacher,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  she  was  chosen  to  come  to  America  and 
teach  in  the  school  for  children  of  the  Soviet  personnel  in  New 
York  City.  Her  description  of  life  in  "Soviet  America,"  with 
its  spying,  backbiting,  bickering  and  talebearing,  makes  it 
clear  that  even  in  America  a  Soviet  citizen  is  a  prisoner  of  his 
State.  She  determined  to  break  away  from  the  tyranny  that 
surrounded  her,  and  when  a  first  attempt  ended  in  failure  she 
took  the  desperate  means  of  plunging  from  the  window — to 
freedom  or  death. 

It  has  been  said  that  "perhaps  the  author  did  not  mean  to 
show  quite  so  clearly  that  Soviet  Russians  do  not  trust  each 
other."  But  indeed  they  seem  to  have  parted  with  all  the  natural 
feelings  of  humanity.  "Friendship  among  them  is  unknown, 
suspicion  coils  in  every  Soviet  heart,  self-interest  counterbalances 
every  human  relationship."  There  is  no  foundation  for  any  hope 
of  friendship  or  understanding  with  a  nation  in  the  iron  grip 
of  such  a  regime. 
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Family  Album  comes  as  a  welcome  relief  to  Madame  Kasen- 
kina's  grim  story,  for  although  Paul  Chavchavadze  suffered 
the  all-too-familiar  reverses  experienced  by  the  White  Russians 
when  revolution  overtook  their  country,  he  was  fortunate  in 
escaping  to  Roumania  in  1918,  leaving  Russia  behind  him.  Here 
the  young  man  found  himself  ' 'inexperienced  and  penniless,  in 
a  country  of  which  I  knew  neither  the  language,  nor  the  cus- 
toms, nor  the  people,"  on  the  hunt  for  a  job. 

The  book  is  little  concerned,  however,  with  the  years  of 
hardship.  In  a  more  or  less  random  series  of  episodes,  it  de- 
scribes the  gay,  mad  family  of  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts  and 
cousins,  with  all  their  splendors  and  eccentricities,  during  the 
final  years  of  Tsarist  rule.  For  instance,  there  was  a  grand- 
father who  never  traveled  without  his  supply  of  champagne, 
and  had  a  diamond  set  in  his  back  tooth  because  his  wife  told 
him  his  smile  was  not  brilliant.  Uncle  Sandro  had  a  mania  for 
the  circus,  which  he  followed  all  over  Russia,  while  the  un- 
predictable Grandmama,  telling  her  servants  during  the  Revolu- 
tion that  they  must  practice  "strict  economy,"  dramatically 
proclaimed:  "From  now  on  no  more  SPINACH!" 

Paul  Chavchavadze's  love  story  could  hardly  have  been  more 
romantic,  if  found  among  the  fairy  tales  of  the  Brothers  Grimm. 
He  met  Nina  Romanov,  a  cousin  of  the  last  Tsar,  at  a  dance 
when  they  were  children.  Many  years  later  he  met  her  in  London, 
where  they  were  married.  In  1927  they  came  to  America,  their 
home  "not  only  by  adoption  but  also  by  feeling."  During  World 
War  II  Chavchavadze  served  as  liaison  officer  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  forces.  He  and  his  wife  and  son  now  live 
st  Wellfleet,  on  Cape  Cod,  in  a  home  bought  by  the  sale  of  a 
beautiful  brooch  of  emeralds  and  diamonds,  a  gift  of  Nicholas 
II  to  Nina's  maternal  grandmother,  Queen  Olga  of  Greece. 
Here  the  highly  born  Nina  "takes  great  pride  in  her  household 
work,  claiming  that  no  one  can  clean  a  bathtub  or  a  kitchen 
sink  better  than  she  does." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Leap  to  Freedom,  by  Oksana  Kasenkina 

In  the  Soviet  Union: 

Happy  years — Demyan — The  sun  goes  down. 
Death  and  terror — Teaching — War — Loss  of  Oleg. 
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After  the  war — Inquisition — Hope  in  a  new  life. 
In  Soviet  America: 

Soviet  hothouse — Disillusionment — Fear — Private  Iron  Curtain. 
Torpor — Protest — Indecision — Decision. 
Torture — To  Reed  Farm — Back  to  prison. 
Gethsemane — "I  jump" — Epilogue. 

2.  Family  Album,  by  Paul  Chavchavadze 
An  aristocrat  in  Tsarist  Russia. 
The  grandparents — Parents — Other  relatives. 
Job  in  Roumania — First  meeting  with  Nina — Second  in  London. 
To  tfye  U.S.A. — Liaison  officer — Home  in  Wellfleet. 
Select  some  of  the  stories  for  reading. 

Additional  Reading: 

Comes  the  Comrade,  by  Alexandra  Orme 

Eleven  Years  in  Soviet  Prison  Camps,  by  Elinor  Lipper 

Conclusive  Evidence,  by  Vladimir  Nabokov 

Bears  in  the  Caviar,  by  Charles  W.  Thayer 


Chapter  II 


GREAT  COMPOSER:  GREAT  INTERPRETER 

Frederic  Francois  Chopin,  1810-1849 
Arturo  Toscanini,  1867- 

Casimir  Wierzynski,  a  Polish  poet  and  novelist  now  living 
in  the  United  States,  has  written  the  most  thorough,  well-bal- 
anced and  readable  life  of  Chopin  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any 
language.  He  does  not  go  into  an  extensive  analysis  of  Chopin's 
music — sufficiently  well  done  elsewhere — but  closely  follows  the 
events  of  his  life,  from  the  departure  from  Warsaw  for  Paris, 
where  his  success  was  spontaneous,  down  through  the  last  idyll 
with  George  Sand,  at  Majorca  and  Nohant.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  the  strong  family  attach- 
ments, the  Polish  countryside,  from  whence  Chopin  derived 
inspiration  for  his  ageless  melodies,  and  the  fervent  patriotism, 
which  survived  all  the  years  abroad. 

In  a  foreword,  Artur  Rubinstein  attempts  to  explain  why 
"After  a  hundred  years  the  works  of  Chopin  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  vitality  .  .  .  Chopin  has  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere.  This  most  national  of  composers  is  also  most  cos- 
mopolitan .  .  .  The  appeal  lies  in  his  directness,  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  language  of  his  own  that  is  at  the  same  time  universal, 
in  the  boundless  wealth  of  his  musical  ideas,  which  would  suffice 
for  a  half  dozen  average  composers  of  symphonies  and  operas. 
Chopin  was  the  Prospero  of  the  piano;  he  cast  his  spell  on  it 
and  transformed  it." 

The  Maestro,  a  fascinating  chronicle  of  Arturo  Toscanini 
which  also  includes  a  goodly  portion  of  the  musical  history  of  our 
times,  is  written  by  the  music  editor  of  The  New  York  Times, 
Howard  Taubman,  who  spent  twenty  years  gathering  the  ma- 
terial. He  says:  "This  is  not  an  authorized  biography.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Arturo  Toscanini  would  ever  give  aid  and  comfort, 
let  alone  his  official  blessing,  to  any  writer  seeking  to  do  the 
story  of  his  life  .  .  .  His  career  has  been  forged  in  the  public  eye 
and  ear,  and  it  belongs  not  only  to  him  but  to  all  of  us  who  have 
been  nourished  by  his  art  and  have  admired  what  he  has 
stood  for  as  man  and  artist." 
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Ernest  Newman,  outstanding  authority  on  music  and  musi- 
cians, says:  "It  is  obvious  to  us  now  that  nature's  original 
intention  was  to  make  him  a  lion  tamer;  then  her  mother  heart 
felt  a  pang  of  pity  for  the  poor  lions,  so  she  gave  him  a  tougher 
assignment — she  threw  the  frail  creature  into  a  denful  of  the 
fiercest  fauna  this  earth  has  yet  produced:  sopranos,  tenors, 
fiddlers,  orchestral  players,  impresarios,  and  so  on.  Some  of 
them  may  think  he  has  been  a  bit  rough  with  the  whip  at  times, 
but  no  one  who  has  seen  these  ferocious  animals  in  their  native 
habitat  will  say  he  has  ever  cracked  it  without  a  cause  ...  He  has 
been  able  to  do  what  he  has  done  for  music  in  the  first  place 
because  of  his  inexhaustible  energy,  in  the  second  place  by 
virtue  of  his  more-than-fabulous  memory." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Chopin,  by  Casimir  Wierzynski 

Read  Rubinstein's  Foreword. 
Poland  150  years  ago — Chopin's  parents,  home. 
Child  prodigy — Friends  and  teachers. 
Experiences  in  Vienna. 

Paris  in  the  1830s — Delphine  Potocka — Admirers  and  detractors. 

Maria  Wodzinska — Shadow  play. 

Acclaim  for  both  composer  and  pianist. 

Life  with  George  Sand. 

Years  of  fruition — A  London  season. 

Illness — Requiem. 

Play  some  recordings  of  Chopin  music. 

2.  The  Maestro:  The  Life  of  Arturo  Toscanini,  by  Howard  Taubman 
Childhood — At  the  Conservatory. 

Start  as  a  conductor — Debut  in  Italy. 

Conducting  as  a  career — Premieres — La  Scala  calls. 

Bayreuth — The  Philharmonic. 

Salzburg — N.B.C.  Symphony. 

How  he  conducts — Rehearsals — Musical  values. 

Toscanini  the  man — Home  life — Personality — Anecdotes. 

Toscanini  the  patriot. 

Estimate — His  contributions  to  music. 

Additional  Reading: 

Notes  on  Chopin,  by  Andre  Gide 
Chopin,  by  Arthur  Hedley 
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Frederic  Chopin,  ed.  by  Stephen  P.  Mizwa 

Life  of  the  Heart:  George  Sand  and  Her  Times,  by  Frances  Winwar 

Toscanini  and  Great  Music,  by  Lawrence  Gilman 

Arturo  Toscanini,  by  Tobia  Nicotra 

Arturo  Toscanini,  by  Paul  Stefan 

Giuseppe  Verdi,  by  Francis  Toye 

Puccini,  by  George  R.  Marek 

Fritz  Kreisler,  by  Louis  P.  Lochner 

Old  Friends  and  New  Music,  by  Nicolas  Nabokov 


Chapter  III 


DISTAFF  FLOWERING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  1804-1894 
Mary  Tyler  Peabody,  1806-1887 
Sophia  Amelia  Peabody,  1809-1871 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller,  1874-1948 

The  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem  is  the  story  of  a  gifted  and 
brilliant  trio,  living  in  the  heyday  of  American  letters :  Elizabeth, 
the  spinster  who  founded  the  American  kindergarten;  Mary, 
a  teacher  who  became  the  second  wife  of  Horace  Mann;  and 
Sophia,  artist  and  reputed  invalid,  who  married  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

The  sisters  have  figured  in  the  background  of  so  many  New 
England  studies  that  a  biography  of  them  in  their  own  right  is 
overdue.  Using  letters,  diaries  and  journals  as  source  material 
Mrs.  Tharp  has  skilfully  reanimated  the  past.  "These  people 
mattered  largely  in  their  day,  and  we  enjoy  that  day  and  feel 
their  vitality  in  this  leisurely  and  attractive  book,"  says  Ed- 
ward Weeks,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

We  meet  afresh  Alcott  and  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Mrs.  Browning,  Thoreau,  Fields  the  publisher,  and  the  Unitar- 
ian leader  Channing,  all  of  whom  "pop  up  in  this  book  with  the 
naturalness  of  neighbors  dropping  in  to  borrow  a  copy  of  The 
Boston  Transcript." 

The  Peabodys'  own  natures — Sophia's  temperament,  Mary's 
temperance,  Elizabeth's  zeal — and  later  political  opinions,  edu- 
cational theories  and  family  affairs,  sometimes  divided  the  really 
devoted  sisters.  Mary  went  West  with  Horace  Mann  to  found 
Antioch  College.  Sophia  went  to  Italy  with  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. Elizabeth  went  to  Europe  to  inspect  schools.  Yet  always 
they  were  themselves,  Peabodys  from  Salem,  whose  natural 
element  was  the  cultivated  life  of  Boston,  Salem,  Concord.  Their 
credo  might  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mary  Peabody :  "It 
is  not  enough  to  cultivate  the  memory  or  even  to  enlighten  the 
understanding.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 

The  intimate  portrait  of  Abby  Aldrich,  who  became  the  wife 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  best  described  in  Mary  Ellen 
Chase's  foreword  to  her  book:  "This  book  is  the  story  of  an 
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American  woman,  whose  generous  years  in  terms  of  time  were 
generously  spent  in  terms  of  service.  Singularly  endowed  with 
personal  gifts  of  wit,  charm,  and  gaiety,  with  a  rare  under- 
standing and  love  of  people,  with  keen  intelligence  and  a  quick 
sense  of  values,  she  lived  her  life  with  an  intense  and  eager 
awareness  of  what  life  may  mean  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  loan 
and  not  as  a  mere  possession.  The  pages  which  follow  attempt 
to  portray  her  as  she  quite  simply  was:  the  center  and  the  se- 
curity of  a  large  family,  brought  up  under  circumstances  re- 
quiring peculiar  tact,  humor,  sanity,  and  wisdom;  the  patron 
of  American  culture  in  many  forms;  the  constant  friend  of 
countless  men  and  women;  the  disciple  and  the  apostle  of  all 
things  just  and  true,  honest,  lovely,  and  of  good  report." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem,  by  Louise  Hall  Tharp 
Ancestry — Parents,  their  characteristics. 

Salem  in  the  early  1800s. 

Story  of  Elizabeth — Educator,  writer,  bookshop  proprietor. 

Story  of  Mary — Teacher,  wife  of  Horace  Mann. 

Story  of  Sophia — Artist,  pseudo-invalid,  wife  of  Hawthorne. 

Life  in  Concord — Friendships. 

Two  widows — Unconquerable  Elizabeth. 

2.  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase 
Tetlows  and  Aldriches — Abby's  youth. 

Marriage  to  Rockefeller — Their  contrasting  natures. 

Early  years  on  West  54th  Street — Managing  a  large  household. 

Mrs.  Rockefeller  and  her  children. 

The  middle  years — Travels — A  grandmother. 

During  World  War  II. 

Experiments  in  American  living — Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
Rest  in  Arizona — Last  day  on  earth. 

Additional  Reading: 

Flowering  of  New  England,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks 

New  England:  Indian  Summer,  1865-1915,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Mark  Van  Doren 

Pedlar's  Progress;  the  life  of  Bronson  Alcott,  by  Odell  Shepard 
Life  of  Margaret  Fuller,  by  M.  B.  Stern 


Chapter  IV 


AMONG  THE  IMMORTALS 

W.  C.  Fields,  1879-1946 
Maurice  Chevalier,  1888- 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  men  more  unlike  each  other  in 
personality  and  character  than  W.  C.  Fields  and  Maurice 
Chevalier,  though  their  early  years  of  bitter  poverty  and  des- 
perate exertion,  during  which  they  lifted  themselves  from  the 
humblest  walks  of  life  to  the  pinnacles  of  stardom,  are  strik- 
ingly similar. 

Fields,  born  in  Philadelphia  of  a  Cockney  family  named 
Dukinfield,  opened  warfare  with  his  father  almost  on  sight, 
and  became  a  professional  vagrant  at  eleven,  sleeping  in  such 
empty  barrels  and  ditches  as  were  available,  snatching  food 
from  the  counters  of  unwary  grocers.  His  great  obsession  was 
juggling,  which  he  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  skill,  promoting 
him  to  top  billing  in  vaudeville,  with  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  and 
Mack  Sennett  movies  to  follow.  His  supreme  role  was  Mr. 
Micawber  in  David  Copperfield. 

If  he  was  the  funniest  actor  of  our  generation,  "it  is  also 
quite  possible,''  says  Richard  Maney,  "that  he  was  also  the 
orneriest,  the  most  cantankerous,  the  most  difficult.  He  out- 
raged the  sensibilities  of  every  actor,  every  director,  every 
author  he  ever  worked  with.  He  defied  all  the  canons  of  stage 
and  screen.  He  surveyed  all  mankind  with  mingled  scorn  and 
suspicion." 

In  W.  C.  Fields,  His  Follies  and  Fortunes,  Robert  Lewis 
Taylor  has  written  a  hilarious  history  of  the  fabulous  comedian, 
omitting  none  of  his  eccentricities,  while  paying  full  tribute  to 
his  unequalled  art.  More  than  a  character  study,  the  book  is 
also  a  cross-section  of  the  entertainment  world  during  the  last 
half-century,  abounding  in  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of 
Fields's  great  friends  and  competitors — Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Mae 
West,  Will  Rogers,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  John  Barrymore,  Fanny 
Brice,  and  many  others — not  to  mention  the  time  he  spiked 
Baby  LeRoy's  orange  juice  with  gin. 

His  epitaph,  written  by  his  seven  best  friends,  was  inscribed : 
"The  most  prejudiced  and  honest  and  beloved  figure  of  our 
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so-called  'colony'  went  away  on  a  day  that  he  pretended  to 
abhor — 'Christmas/  We  loved  him,  and — peculiarly  enough — 
he  loved  us.  To  the  most  authentic  humorist  since  Mark  Twain, 
to  the  greatest  heart  that  has  ,  beaten  since  the  Middle  Ages — 
W.  C.  Fields,  our  friend." 

"The  best-known  of  living  Frenchmen,"  as  Maurice  Chevalier 
has  been  called,  tells  his  own  story  in  The  Man  in  the  Straw  Hat, 
and  it  comes  as  a  surprise  that  this  man  of  the  jaunty  air  and 
infectious  smile  should  at  times  write  with  such  bitterness. 
Behind  the  starched  shirt-front  were  the  memories  of  a  near- 
starvation  youth,  who  began  to  earn  his  living  at  the  age  of 
ten.  He  learned  show  business  the  hard  way,  singing  in  the 
cafes  and  music  halls  of  the  Paris  suburbs,  but  constantly  striv- 
ing for  something  better,  copying  from  this  and  that  celebrity 
of  the  day. 

Success  soon  followed,  with  top  billing  in  Paris,  then  Lon- 
don, and  finally  Hollywood.  He  performed  for  kings  and  queens, 
and  was  associated  with  such  stars  as  Mistinguett,  Elsie  Janis, 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Charles  Boyer,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Jean- 
nette  MacDonald,  but  this  outwardly  gay  life  was  inwardly 
conditioned  by  a  fear  of  failure  and  lack  of  confidence.  He  was 
ill-at-ease  the  whole  three  months  of  his  first  engagement  in 
London,  with  Elsie  Janis,  and  never  felt  at  home  in  Hollywood. 

His  experiences  in  the  last  war  were  most  unhappy,  but  as 
he  was  completely  exonerated  of  pro-Nazi  charges,  we  wonder 
why  he  was  excluded  from  this  country  early  in  1951.  He  has 
given  so  much  enjoyment  to  others  that  we  would  like  to  think 
the  final  words  of  this  book  are  true :  "I  have  never  been  happier 
than  I  am  now,  free  to  do  my  own  little  specialty  and  to  do  it 
where  I  want.  I  love  my  public.  I  love  my  job.  My  life  is  very  full." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  W .  C.  Fields,  His  Follies  and  Fortunes,  by  Robert  Lewis  Taylor 
The  Dukinfield  household — Claude  leaves  home. 
Cadging  a  living. 

From  "Whitey,  the  Wonder  Boy,"  to  "W.  C.  Fields,  The  Tramp  Juggler." 

Trouping  the  Middle  West. 

Vaudeville,  and  the  money  rolls  in. 

Trips  abroad — Brief  marriage. 

Ziegfeld  Follies — Scandals — Poppy. 

Life  in  Hollywood. 


Among  the  Immortals 
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Field's  establishment,  habits,  peculiarities,  friends. 
The  humorous  style  in  which  this  book  is  written  adds  an  extra  fillip 
to  each  ludicrous  situation.  Read  some  of  the  anecdotes  and  stories. 

2.  The  Man  in  the  Straw  Hat:  My  Story,  by  Maurice  Chevalier 

Menilmontant — Sorrows  of  the  poor — Chevalier  brothers — "The  Louque." 

First  song — Apprentice — Artiste ! 

Beginning  to  live — From  Paris  to  Marseilles. 

Folies  Bergeres — Mistinguett. 

Military  training — The  war — Prisoner. 

A  new  start — Hello  London! 

Nervous  breakdown — The  quiet  life. 

Hollywood  bound — Penalties  of  success. 

1939-1941 — Between  the  Gestapo  and  the  Maquis — Exoneration. 
Chevalier's  personal  life — More  tragedy  than  comedy. 

Additional  Reading: 

Autobiography,  by  Will  Rogers 

We  Barrymores,  by  Lionel  Barrymore  and  Cameron  Shipp 
Charlie  Chaplin,  by  Theodore  Huff 


Chapter  V 


ROYALIST  AND  REPUBLICAN 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  11227-1204 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  1757-1834 

Two  emeritus  professors  of  history,  Amy  Kelly  of  Wellesley 
and  Curtis  Howe  Walker  of  Vanderbilt,  have  recently  published 
scholarly  and  entertaining  biographies  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
Queen  of  France  and  England.  Among  the  famous  women  of 
all-time  she  surely  is  outstanding,  and  was  perhaps,  as  Henry 
Adams  called  her,  "the  greatest  of  all  Frenchwomen." 

Eleanor  was  the  richest  marriage  prize  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  became  the  Queen  of  France,  wife  of 
Louis  VII,  going  with  him  on  the  exciting  and  disastrous 
Second  Crusade.  The  inspiration  of  troubadours,  she  played  a 
large  part  in  promoting  the  fashion  of  the  Courts  of  Love,  and 
the  whole  courtly  tradition  of  medieval  times. 

Since  no  sons  resulted  from  her  union  with  Louis  it  was 
annulled  on  grounds  of  too-close  kinship,  and  Eleanor  was 
free  to  marry  Henry  Plantagenet,  later  Henry  II  of  England. 
Thus  she  was  a  central  figure  in  the  bitter  rivalry  between  the 
Houses  of  Capet  and  Plantagenet  over  their  continental  do- 
mains, a  feud  that  was  fiercely  pursued  by  the  two  kingly  sons, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  John,  of  Magna  Carta  fame. 

The  twelfth  century  gave  rise  to  other  stirrings,  intellectual, 
religious  and  literary,  in  all  of  which  Eleanor  was  closely  con- 
cerned, contributing  greatly  to  the  refinement  of  manners  and 
cultural  and  artistic  achievement  of  the  times.  Her  long  life 
spanned  most  of  the  century,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty  she  was 
defending  a  besieged  castle. 

Miss  Kelly's  book  is  a  colorful  study  of  the  entire  period,  with 
emphasis  on  the  important  individuals  who  left  their  stamp 
on  the  times.  Dr.  Walker,  on  the  basis  of  known  history,  has 
drawn  somewhat  on  his  imagination,  or  deductive  ability,  in 
telling  what  Eleanor  thought  and  felt  and  how  she  comported 
herself.  As  Albert  Guerard  says,  "He  has  'restored'  Eleanor 
by  the  same  loving  and  learned  methods  that  Viollet-le-Duc  ap- 
plied to  cathedrals.  In  unskilled  hands  it  might  be  disastrous, 
but  Mr.  Walker's  hands  are  extremely  skilful." 
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The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  is  one  of  our  great  American 
heroes — the  young  Frenchman  who  so  enthusiastically  espoused 
our  cause  during  the  Revolutionary  War  with  both  sword  and 
funds,  and  later  played  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  which 
swept  his  own  country. 

David  Loth,  distinguished  writer  of  historical  biographies, 
has  uncovered  new  material  about  him  which  he  incorporates 
in  a  lively  book  focussing  attention  on  Lafayette's  personal  his- 
tory, with  such  head-liners  as  Napoleon,  Marie  Antoinette, 
George  "Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin  appearing  as  minor 
characters. 

We  learn  of  the  real  motives  which  brought  him  to  America, 
his  conversion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  affectionate  father- 
son  relationship  with  Washington.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
became  the  aristocratic  spearhead  of  a  bourgeois  revolution, 
braving  the  hatred  of  his  King  and  the  menace  of  the  Terror. 
In  the  swift,  shifting  currents  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
later  during  Napoleon's  rule,  Lafayette  alone  stood  firm  for 
liberty,  thereby  incurring  imprisonment  and  loss  of  fortune. 
But  long  before  his  death — at  the  age  of  seventy-seven — he  saw 
the  principles  for  which  he  fought  prevailing  in  a  France  re- 
born, and  received  the  accolade  "Hero  of  Two  Worlds.'' 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Four  Kings,  by  Amy  Kelly 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  by  Curtis  Howe  Walker 

The  young  Duchess  becomes  a  Queen — Takes  the  Cross. 

With  the  Crusaders  to  Constantinople — Episode  at  Antioch. 

Marriage  dissolved — A  new  alliance. 

War  of  Eleanor's  husbands — Rouen — A  new  crown. 

King  vs.  Archbishop — The  Court  of  Love. 

-The  great  revolt — Isolation  at  Salisbury  Castle. 

Eleanor  protects  the  throne — A  king's  ransom. 

The  dowager  queen. 

Summarize  the  achievements  of  the  century,  and  Eleanor's  part  in  them. 

2.  The  People's  General,  the  Personal  Story  of  Lafayette,  by  David  Loth 
Education  of  an  aristocrat — Of  a  revolutionary. 

Sails  for  America — Part  played  in  the  Revolution. 
Friendship  with  Washington — Return  in  1784. 

Seeds  of  revolution  in  France — Louise  XVI  and  Antoinette — Their  over- 
throw. 
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Lafayette  to  the  rescue — Guardian  of  a  nation. 
Liberty  seems  doomed — Prisoner  in  Austria. 
Lafayette  and  Bonaparte — Collapse  of  dictatorship. 
Once  more  in  America. 
Refuses  to  be  President  of  France. 

Additional  Reading: 

France,  a  Short  History,  by  Albert  Guerard 
Medieval  Panorama,  by  G.  G.  Coulton 
The  Plantagenets,  by  J.  H.  Harvey 
Lafayette,  by  W.  E.  Woodward 

Washington  and  the  Lafayettes,  by  Frank  and  Cortelle  Hutchins 
Martha's  Husband,  by  Blair  Niles 

Ardent  Adrienne:  the  life  of  Mme  de  Lafayette,  by  Lida  R.  McCabe 


Chapter  VI 


ERNIE  PYLE  AND  H.  V.  KALTENBORN 

Ernest  Taylor  Pyle,  1900-1945 
Hans  Von  Kaltenborn,  1878- 

From  the  time  that  Ernie  Pyle  became  a  traveling  reporter, 
roaming  America  in  a  Ford  and  writing  his  unpretentious 
stories  of  the  odd  and  everyday  things  that  interested  him,  he 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  reading  public.  He  used  clear, 
simple  English,  far  removed  from  newspaper  jargon,  and 
permeated  with  his  friendly,  sympathetic  spirit.  As  a  war  cor- 
respondent, Lee  Miller  says,  "He  bridged  a  gap  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  great  war  and  of  the  men  who  were  waging  it — a  gap  of 
which  we  were  not  actively  conscious  until  his  reporting  began 
to  span  it."  And  in  1945,  six  days  after  the  death  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  when  Harry  Truman  said,  "The  nation  is  quickly 
saddened  again  by  the  death  of  Ernie  Pyle,"  there  were  many 
who  again  felt  an  irreparable  personal  loss. 

Yet  little  was  known  of  his  personal  life,  until  Lee  Miller, 
his  closest  friend,  under  whom  he  worked  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  wrote  this  story  of  the  Indiana  farm  boy,  his  schooling, 
cub  reporting,  and  heaven-and-hell  marriage. 

Today,  with  another  war  going  on  in  Korea,  perhaps  about 
to  spread  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  book  is  almost  too 
poignant  to  read ;  but  where  else  could  we  get  such  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  Army  foot-soldiers,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
man  so  tender-hearted  he  could  identify  himself  with  them,  so 
gifted  in  expression  that  he  could  make  the  reading  public  share 
their  sufferings  and  hardships?  A  letter  from  General  Eisen- 
hower, in  which  he  acknowledges  the  gift  of  Brave  Men,  says, 
"The  one  thing  in  your  book  that  hits  me  most  forcibly  is  a 
short  sentence  at  the  top  of  the  fifth  page  where  you  announce 
yourself  as  a  rabid,  one-man  army,  going  full  out  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  infantry  combat  soldier — I  get  so  fighting  mad 
because  of  the  general  lack  of  appreciation  of  real  heroism — 
which  is  the  uncomplaining  acceptance  of  unendurable  con- 
ditions— that  I  become  completely  inarticulate." 

The  tragedy  of  Ernie  Pyle's  personal  life  doubtless  quickened 
his  sympathies — his  devotion  to  his  mentally  unbalanced  wife, 
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her  dependence  on  him — and  it  was  a  minor  tragedy  that  his 
lovable  personality  brought  him  too  many  friends.  They  wore 
him  down,  and  the  American  public  gave  him  no  respite.  At 
times  even  the  war  front  must  have  been  a  relief,  where  he 
could  forget  his  own  sorrows  in  identifying  himself  with  the 
lowliest  GI. 

The  radio  audience  does  not  have  quite  the  same  warm  feeling 
of  personal  friendship  for  H.  V.  Kaltenborn — indeed  his  rather 
cold,  precise  voice  does  not  encourage  affection  in  his  followers — 
but  we  have  been  listening  to  that  voice  for  thirty  years,  and 
have  come  to  regard  its  utterances  with  great  respect.  After 
reading  his  Fifty  Fabulous  Years  that  respect  will  be  enhanced 
by  admiration  for  the  "Dean  of  Radio  Commentators/'  who  so 
perseveringly  trained  himself  for  his  life  work — even  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  a  college  freshman  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  when  he  realized  that  he  needed  broader  cultural  knowledge 
for  newspaper  work — and  whose  last  fifty  years,  spent  in  ob- 
serving and  commenting  on  current  affairs,  are  summarized 
in  a  book  compounding  personal  history,  American  history,  and 
world  history. 

His  experiences  have  ranged  from  those  of  a  volunteer  in 
the  Spanish-American  war,  a  traveling  salesman  in  France, 
and  attempts  to  tutor  young  Vincent  Astor  during  a  trip  to 
Europe,  to  interviews  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  He  has  known 
at  first  hand  most  of  the  men,  famous  and  infamous,  who  have 
shaped  our  time,  and  is  shown  in  informal  snapshots  with  such 
assorted  celebrities  as  King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  Wendell  Willkie, 
General  and  Mrs.  Mac  Arthur,  Syngman  Rhee,  Ernest  Bevin, 
Marlene  Dietrich,  and  Alice  Marble. 

He  writes  of  them  all  with  a  sense  of  what  is  truly  important, 
rather  than  merely  sensational,  in  a  picture  of  the  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century  which  is  somewhat  akin  to  a  "March  of 
Time"  newsreel. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Story  of  Ernie  Pyle,  by  Lee  G.  Miller 
Boyhood  of  a  Hoosier — BMOC  at  Purdue. 
Cub  reporter — Jerry — Washington. 

Eoaming  the  U.  S. — Travels  abroad — A  home  to  come  back  to. 
The  Blitz. 
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Crisis  with  Jerry — The  unmarried. 

Back  to  the  wars — Relationship  to  the  GIs — Tells  their  story. 
Home  again — Reunion  with  Jerry — Her  relapse. 
To  the  war  of  magnificent  distances. 
End  of  the  story. 

Read  from  Ernie  Pyle's  newspaper  columns,  letters  to  Jerry. 

Do  the  maladjustments  between  Ernie  and  Jerry,  coupled  with  their 

deep  attachment,  account  for  her  derangement? 
Discuss  Ernie's  personality,  friends,  popularity — The  good  that  he 

accomplished,  and  its  far-reaching  effects. 

2.  Fifty  Fabulous  Years,  1900-1950,  a  Personal  Review,  by  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
"Spiderlegs  Kalty"  goes  to  war — Sees  the  world. 
With  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eo.gle. 

Years  at  Harvard — Professors — Friends  and  classmates. 
Tutoring  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Back  to  the  Eagle — Marriage — Varied  assignments — World  War  I. 

Aftermath  of  the  war — Travels — Majoring  in  radio. 

The  U.  S.  under  Roosevelt — World  War  II — Hitler — Mussolini. 

Visits  to  European  war  fronts — Around  the  world. 

Discuss  "H.  V."  as  a  commentator,  his  wealth  of  information  and  ex- 
periences, fair  viewpoint,  common  sense — if  you  think  he  exhibits 
these  qualities. 

Additional  Reading  : 

Here  Is  Your  War;  Brave  Men;  Last  Chapter;  Home  Country;  by 

Ernest  Taylor  ("Ernie")  Pyle 
An  Ernie  Pyle  Album:  Indiana  to  Ie  Shima:  a  Picture  Biography,  by 

Lee  G.  Miller 
Richard  Hillary:  a  Life,  by  Lovat  Dickson 
Europe  Now,  by  Hans  Von  Kaltenborn 


Chapter  VII 


VOICES  FROM  FINLAND  AND  AUSTRALIA 

Martha  Hedman 
Marjorie  Lawrence,  1909- 

Those  who  remember  Martha  Hedman  as  the  beautiful  young 
Swedish  actress,  a  star  thirty-five  years  ago  in  the  three-year 
run  of  The  Boomerang,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  her  again  in 
these  childhood  reminiscences  of  life  in  a  middle-class  home  in 
Helsingfors.  Others  will  be  entertained  by  the  story  of  Uncle 
and  Aunt — with  whom  she  lived— and  the  mysterious  * 'other 
woman,"  whom  Aunt  Mathilda  privately  called  "Jezebel." 
Gradually  it  became  apparent  to  the  niece  that  Uncle  Mathias 
turned  to  Jezebel  for  the  sympathy  which  his  plain,  elderly 
wife  could  not  supply.  And  yet  Aunt  Mathilda  had  a  potent 
weapon.  "I  fight  with  food !"  she  would  say,  in  her  rare  moments 
of  candor,  and  let  it  be  said  that  she  never  lost. 

The  adventures  of  the  whole  family  are  related,  including 
Hilda,  the  remarkable  servant;  Kurre,  the  parrot;  Henski,  the 
dog;  and  Lisa,  the  cat.  Martha  had  her  own  troubles,  too,  in 
escaping  the  matrimonial  schemes  of  her  doting  aunt,  and 
stubbornly  insisting  on  a  stage  career. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  gay  and  entertaining  tale,  in  spite  of  the 
triangle,  but  we  would  like  to  have  had  more.  What  happened 
to  the  young  girl,  from  the  time  she  waved  good-bye  to  the 
three  handkerchiefs  at  the  pier  in  Helsingfors,  as  she  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  "Art,"  until  she  married  and  retired  from  the 
stage,  some  years  later? 

Marjorie  Lawrence  showed  her  fighting  spirit  at  an  early 
age,  when  she  overcame  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  because 
"I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  want  to  sing."  Her  father 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  the  family  chores  on  his  small 
Australian  homestead  seemed  to  lead  to  nothing,  so  at  eighteen 
she  ran  away  to  Melbourne,  where  she  worked  in  a  clothing 
factory  and  as  a  domestic  servant  to  pay  for  her  music  lessons. 
At  last  her  triumph  at  the  Geelong  Musical  Competitions,  the 
most  important  annual  music  contest  in  Australia,  opened  the 
door  to  Paris  and  study  under  a  famous  teacher. 
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Within  five  years  she  was  singing  at  the  Paris  Opera  House, 
then  at  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  great  Wagnerian  roles  reserved 
for  dramatic  sopranos  of  magnificent  voice  and  physique,  the 
Schumann-Heinks  and  Kirsten  Flagstads.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
called  her  "the  greatest  living  dramatic  soprano." 

With  the  musical  world  at  her  feet,  a  young  Southern  hus- 
band by  her  side,  Miss  Lawrence  collapsed  at  the  dress  re- 
hearsal of  Die  Walkiire  in  Mexico  City.  It  was  infantile  paralysis. 
Few  people  thought  she  would  ever  walk  again,  much  less  sing, 
but  with  the  help  of  her  devoted  husband,  Dr.  Thomas  King, 
and  later  of  Sister  Kenny,  she  fought  her  way  back  to  a  useful 
life,  and  sang  to  enthusiastic  audiences  the  world  over.  Though 
still  unable  to  walk,  she  stands  for  concert  appearances,  and 
during  the  war  she  made  an  exhausting  tour  in  the  Pacific  and 
Europe  to  sing  for  the  armed  forces.  Hers  is  an  inspiring  story 
of  victory  over  things  both  material  and  spiritual. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Uncle,  Aunt  and  Jezebel,  by  Martha  Hedman 
Life  with  Uncle  Mathias  and  Aunt  Mathilda. 
Their  home,  and  its  inhabitants — Hilda. 
Tant  Karin — The  tureen. 

The  Cossacks — Parkkari  and  Petterson. 
Story  of  "Jezebel." 
Boris — Stage  experiences. 
Marta  Lodenius  to  the  rescue. 

2.  Interrupted  Melody,  by  Marjorie  Lawrence 
The  Lawrences — Life  on  an  Australian  farm. 
Advent  of  Alex  Pearce — Running  away. 
Triumph  at  Geelong — Provincial  opera. 
Debut  in  Paris — New  York. 

Wagner  in  Germany. 

Crest  of  the  wave — "My  angel." 

Tragedy  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Kenny  treatment. 

Back  to  the  stage — Off  to  the  wars. 

Return  to  Europe — "On  my  feet." 

Additional  Reading: 

Mary  Garden's  Story,  by  Mary  Garden  and  Louis  Biancolli 


Chapter  VIII 


RESTORED  TO  THEIR  PEDESTALS 

Henry  Louis  Mencken,  1880- 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  1896-1940 

Out  of  the  Victorian  hangover  of  the  first  two  decades  of 
this  century,  the  world  of  conformity  ruled  by  pedants,  Peck- 
sniffs and  Comstocks,  there  arose  in  Baltimore  one  H.  L.  Mencken 
who  lashed  out  against  the  boobs  and  the  boosters  with  a  sting- 
ing wit.  His  power  of  invective  infuriated  his  contemporaries, 
even  while  it  inspired  some  of  them  to  prove  that  he  was  wrong ; 
e.g.,  that  the  South  was  not  "The  Sahara  of  the  Bozart."  But 
the  younger  generation  delighted  in  this  slaughter  of  sacred 
American  cows,  and  he  became  the  idol  of  the  campus. 

From  words  Mencken  proceeded  to  deeds,  always  putting  on 
a  larger  and  better  show,  as  he  fought  fundamentalism  and  old- 
time  religion  in  the  Scopes  "monkey  trial"  in  Tennessee,  and 
the  stuffy  guardian  of  public  morality  as  embodied  in  Boston's 
Watch  and  Ward  Society. 

Then  came  Depression  and  its  aftermath,  the  Mencken 
legend  was  all  but  forgotten,  and  "H.  L."  gradually  lapsed  into 
a  lexicographer,  with  only  occasional  alarums  and  excursions. 
Now,  however,  a  new  generation  is  rediscovering  the  Sage  of 
Baltimore.  His  recently  published  Chrestomathy  gives  the  best 
of  his  accumulated  writings,  and  the  biographers  are  getting 
to  work.  Within  one  year  appeared  The  Irreverent  Mr.  Mencken, 
by  Edgar  Kemler,  and  Disturber  of  the  Peace,  by  William  Man- 
chester. Both  of  these  men  had  his  blessing,  and  extensive  help — 
access  to  papers,  letters  and  clippings,  frequent  conferences 
and  criticisms,  but  no  insistence  on  deletion. 

Kemler's  book  is  primarily  an  account  of  Mencken's  forty 
years'  attack  on  American  public  opinion,  his  career  as  an 
editor  whose  "war  was  with  ideas."  He  also  records  much  of 
his  personal  life,  including  his  brief,  happy  years  of  marriage. 
Disturber  of  the  Peace  is  witty  and  entertaining — at  times  one 
almost  forgets  that  Mencken  is  not  writing  it  himself — but  far 
from  a  definitive  biography.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
book  "would  have  been  a  lot  better  if  the  author's  eyes  hadn't 
been  slightly  glazed  with  admiration,"  and  that  both  books  still 
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leave  undone  the  job  of  explaining  "just  what  made  Mencken 
tick."  However  that  may  be,  they  give  a  rollicking  and  informa- 
tive picture  of  the  Sage,  with  invaluable  material  for  the  de- 
finitive book  of  the  future. 

"He  was  our  darling,  our  genius,  our  fool— a  kind  of  king 
of  our  American  youth,"  wrote  Glenway  Wescott  when  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  died  in  1940,  aged  forty-four.  At  that  time  few  of 
his  books  were  in  print,  and  he  was  such  a  back  number  that 
when  Budd  Schulberg  was  told  in  Hollywood,  in  1939,  that  Fitz- 
gerald was  to  be  his  collaborator,  he  exclaimed,  "I  thought  he 
was  dead!" 

Today  Fitzgerald  is  very  much  alive  again,  with  more  of  his 
work  in  print  than  at  any  time  during  his  life.  Critics  are  treat- 
ing him  with  a  new  respect,  and  the  irreverent  young  Schulberg 
of  a  decade  past  stands  high  on  the  best-seller  lists  by  virtue 
of  his  recent  novel  based  on  Fitzgerald's  life,  The  Disenchanted, 

Inevitably  there  follows  a  biography,  Arthur  Mizener's  The 
Far  Side  of  Paradise,  which  sympathetically  portrays  Fitz- 
gerald's swift  climb  to  fame,  his  physical,  financial  and  pro- 
fessional crack-up,  along  with  a  thoughtful  evaluation  of  his 
artistic  accomplishments  and  aspirations.  The  story  of  his 
career  has  a  symbolism  that  often  seems  more  interesting  and 
imbued  with  larger  dimensions  of  tragedy  than  much  of  his 
work.  He  is  a  "good  character,"  and  apparently  realized  this 
fact  himself,  for  he  generally  made  the  chief  character  in  his 
novel  or  story  a  not  very  carefully  disguised  projection  of  his 
own,  with  Zelda,  his  beautiful  "barbarian  Princess  from  the 
South,"  playing  a  leading  part.  But,  as  Mizener  points  out, 
Fitzgerald  was  only  partly  the  enthusiastic  young  romantic; 
partly  he  wanted  to  stand  aside  and  study  life,  and  this  is  the 
source  of  that  double  vision  which  makes  the  best  of  his  work 
much  more  than  a  picture  of  the  Jazz  Age. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Irreverent  Mr.  Mencken,  by  Edgar  Kemler 

Disturber  of  the  Peace,  the  Life  of  H.  L.  Mencken,  by  William  Manchester 

Where  he  came  from  and  how  he  found  himself. 

The  young  "Literatur" — Smart  Set — Mencken,  Nathan  und  Gott. 

Published  by  Knopf — Battle  of  the  books. 

Home — Habits — Saturday  Night  Club. 
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Launching  the  Mercury. 
War  with  the  South — Scopes  trial. 
Banned  in  Boston — At  home  in  Hollywood. 
Retreat  to  matrimony. 

"Putsch"  on  F.D.E.— Silenced  by  World  War  II. 

2.  The  Far  Side  of  Paradise,   a  Biography  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  by 
Arthur  Mizener 
Parentage  and  ancestry — Schooling. 
To  Princeton — Extra-curricular  activities. 
Love  at  first  sight — Zelda  Sayre. 
Poverty  in  New  York — This  Side  of  Paradise. 
Marriage — Parties — A  hero  to  his  generation. 
The  Beautiful  and  Damned — Harold  Ober — Finances. 
Birth  of  a  baby — St.  Paul — Tales  of  the  Jazz  Age. 
A  home  in  Great  Neck — More  parties. 
Life  abroad — The  Great  Gatsby — Mad  living. 
Zelda's  dancing — Her  breakdown. 
Move  to  Baltimore — Fitzgerald's  health. 
Downhill  in  the  '30s — Tender  Is  the  Night. 
Hollywood — Financial  troubles — The  Last  Tycoon — Death. 
Friends   and  contemporaries — Edmund   Wilson,   Ernest  Hemingway, 
Maxwell  Perkins. 

Influence  and  value  of  Fitzgerald's  writings.  How  truthfully  did  they 
portray  his  times? 

Additional  Reading: 

Mencken  Crestomathy ;  American  Language;  Happy  Days;  Newspaper 

Days;  Heathen  Days;  by  H.  L.  Mencken 
Intimate  Notebooks,  by  George  Jean  Nathan 

This  Side  of  Paradise;  The  Great  Gatsby;    The  Last  Tycoon;  The 

Crack-up;  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
The  Stories  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  ed.  by  Malcolm  Cowley 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald:  the  Man  and  his  Work,  ed.  by  Alfred  Kazin 
The  Disenchanted,  by  Budd  Schulberg 


Chapter  IX 


NEVER  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET 

Lydia  Pinkham,  1819-1883 
Tz'u  Hsi,  1834-1908 

In  a  wholly  delightful  biography  of  this  ageless  woman,  Jean 
Burton  shows  convincingly  that  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  social  history  of  her  time,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  accorded  to  Margaret  Fuller,  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
and  the  Woodhull  girls.  "Of  her  sincerity,"  says  George  May- 
berry,  "there  can  be  little  doubt.  She  was  steeped  in  the  high 
thinking  and  plain  living  of  the  Emersonian  persuasion."  For 
many  years  "money  was  no  object,"  as  she  harkened  to  the  wails 
of  her  sisters  in  distress,  and  did  her  best  to  alleviate  their  miser- 
ies. Then  her  sons  took  over,  and  with  skilful  advertising  and 
prodigious  salesmanship  turned  the  elixir  into  a  multi-million 
dollar  business. 

It  has  been  murmured  by  some  cynics  that  the  efficacious 
"herb"  in  the  Compound  was  alcohol,  and  it  was  gulped  down 
in  large  quantities  by  many  a  staunch  adherent  of  Temperance 
and  Carry  Nation.  However  that  may  be,  Mrs.  Pinkham  seemed 
to  be  innocently  unconscious  of  violating  the  tenets  of  the 
W.C.T.U.  Stewart  Holbrook  comments  that  from  out  of  Miss 
Burton's  book  "comes  a  likable  family  who  are  as  amusing  as 
they  are  energetic,  and  were  probably  just  as  important  as  the 
Alcotts." 

Before  writing  the  life  of  the  famous — and  infamous — 
Empress  of  China,  Harry  Hussey  lived  in  China  for  several 
decades,  made  friends  with  many  Manchu  families,  and  was 
greatly  helped  by  them  in  his  research  on  the  life  of  Tz'u  Hsi, 
especially  in  the  early  years  which  she  later  tried  to  obscure 
and  conceal.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  woman  of  such  humble 
origins — and  remembering  the  lowly  position  of  all  women  in 
the  Orient — should  have  been  able,  by  sheer  determination, 
ably  assisted  by  brains  and  ability,  to  place  herself  on  the 
throne  of  China,  and  maintain  herself  upon  it  for  almost  half 
a  century. 

Her  court  was  the  most  colorful,  the  most  extravagant,  and 
some  claim  the  most  licentious  of  her  time.  But  during  that  time 
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she  successfully  guided  her  country  through  the  most  turbulent 
period  of  its  history — that  is,  up  to  the  mid-twentieth  century. 

In  view  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  it  is  enlightening 
to  realize  how  much  territory  China  has  owned  in  the  past,  and 
how  she  was  robbed  of  it.  The  French  took  Indo-China;  the 
British,  Burma  and  Hong  Kong;  the  Japanese,  Korea,  Formosa, 
and  a  number  of  other  islands ;  the  Russians  seized  Port  Arthur, 
Dairen,  and  practically  all  of  Manchuria;  the  Germans  grabbed 
Kiaochow  Bay  and  the  port  of  Tsingtao.  Before  the  Boxer  up- 
rising in  1900  the  foreign  powers  were  even  openly  discussing 
the  partition  of  all  China  among  themselves.  If  now  a  stable 
Chinese  government  could  obtain  control  of  the  country,  and 
throw  out  the  Communists,  the  justice  of  returning  many  of 
the  regions  now  in  dispute  would  be  apparent. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Lydia  Pinkham  Is  Her  Name,  by  Jean  Burton 
The  Estes  clan — Lynn — The  Pinkhams. 

Lydia  and  her  family — A  good  neighbor. 
Doctoring  and  nursing  in  her  time. 

The  Eclectics — American  Dispensatory,  source  of  the  Compound. 
The  family  venture — Mrs.  Pinkham  both  humanitarian  and  business 
woman. 

Early  advertising — Dan's  experiences. 
Mrs.  Pinkham's  correspondence — Testimonials. 
Concern  for  women's  health — She  writes  a  book. 
"Patients  in  every  clime" — Family  reorganization. 
Litigation — Later  history  of  the  Compound. 

2.  Venerable  Ancestor,  the  Life  and  Times  of  Tz'u  Hsi,  1835-1908,  Empress 

of  China,  by  Harry  Hussey 
Sources  of  information  for  writing  the  book. 
Tz'u  Hsi's  birth  and  background. 

Preparation  for  future  position  as  concubine  to  the  Emperor. 
Describe  her  character,  strong  (not  "good"),  able  to  make  friends. 
From  concubine  to  Empress. 

The  Ch'ing  emperors  and  their  court — Eunuchs — Birth  of  the  heir. 
Life  in  the  Forbidden  City — The  Palaces. 

The  young  Emperor — Rigid  customs  regulating  conduct — Subservience 
to  mother. 

Young  couple  kept  from  power — Importance  of  seals. 
Missionaries — Their  mistakes — Feeling  against  them. 
Second  regency — New  Emperor — Upbringing — Imprisonment. 
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Boxer  uprising — China's  justification  in  the  seizure  of  territory  by 

foreign  countries. 
Death  of  the  Empress — Magnificent  entombment — Present  state. 

Additional  Reading: 

Harps  in  the  Wind,  by  Carol  R.  Brink 

With  the  Empress  Dowager,  by  Katharine  Carl 

The  Last  Empress,  by  Daniele  Vare 

Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City,  by  T.  C.  White 

Court  Life  in  China,  by  I.  T.  Headland 

Short  History  of  the  Chinese  People,  by  L.  C.  Goodrich 

China,  a  Short  History,  by  Owen  and  E.  H.  Lattimore 

Fifth  Chinese  Daughter,  by  Jade  Snow  Wong 


Chapter  X 


CHRONICLERS  OF  THEIR  TIMES 

Jane  Austen,  1775-1817 
Willa  Cather,  1876-1947 

Jane  Austen  and  Willa  Cather  are  novelists  whose  writings 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  read,  because  they 
so  truly  depicted  the  people  and  the  ways  of  life  that  they  knew. 
What  does  it  matter  that  Jane  Austen  produced  miniatures, 
with  tiny,  delicate  strokes?  That  Willa  Cather  covered  large 
canvases?  Each  was  supreme  in  her  field. 

Elizabeth  Jenkins'  Jane  Austen  is  an  admirable  introduction 
to  the  life  of  Jane  Austen  and  the  lives  she  brought  into  being — 
a  re-creating  of  the  English  gentry  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
in  the  village  of  Steventon  in  Hampshire,  the  resorts  of  Bath 
and  Lyme  Regis,  and  Godmersham  in  Kent.  We  learn  about  all 
the  Austen  relatives,  their  goings  and  comings,  what  they  wore, 
the  books  they  read,  and  how  their  houses  were  furnished. 
Against  this  background  is  traced  the  development  of  the 
writer's  talent,  with  entertaining  discussion  of  her  novels  and 
motivation  of  their  characters,  though  Miss  Jenkins  is  wisely 
sceptical  of  the  amount  of  autobiographical  allusion  to  be  de- 
tected in  them.* 

As  Phyllis  McGinley  points  out,  "She  has  managed  to  do 
this  with  a  quality  of  literary  charm  completely  suited  to  her 
subject.  Her  style  is  neither  an  imitation  nor  a  parody  of  eight- 
eenth-century writing.  It  merely  suggested  the  proper  flavor — 
it  is  cool,  objective,  elegant,  but  not  oppressively  so.  She  can 
be  witty,  she  can  be  sardonic,  but  does  not  strive  for  it.  Now 
and  then  a  low-voiced  comment  sounds  almost  exactly  like  Miss 
Austen  herself." 

The  book  will  be  indispensable  to  the  "Janeites,"  that  group 
of  devotees  of  Jane  Austen  who  not  only  know  by  heart  and 
endlessly  quote  from  her  novels,  but  even  speculate  on  what 
her  characters  would  have  done  in  such  and  such  modern  situa- 
tions, finally  going  to  the  appalling  length  of  writing  sequels 
to  her  masterpieces! 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  moved  to  the  little 
prairie  town  of  Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  the  hometown  of  Willa 
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Cather,  and  found  that  many  people  were  still  living  there  who 
had  known  and  loved  Miss  Cather,  and  figured  in  her  books. 
Mrs.  Bennett  made  it  her  business  to  collect  their  reminiscences 
and  stories,  and  in  The  World  of  Willa  Cather  has  brought  to- 
gether a  mass  of  material  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  future  students  of  Willa  Cather's  life  and  art. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  any  continuous  life-story,  but  in  its 
flitting  from  incident  to  incident,  describing  characters  and 
places,  telling  anecdotes,  the  book  has  an  odd  and  appealing 
charm,  and  the  personality  of  Willa  Cather  stands  out  very 
clearly. 

In  the  magnificently  illustrated  article  about  the  "Willa 
Cather  Country"  by  David  E.  Scherman,  appearing  in  LIFE 
magazine  for  March  19,  1951,  he  says :  "The  'flesh  and  blood'  of 
her  years  was  her  childhood  on  the  bleak  Nebraska  land  of  the 
'80s  and  '90s.  There  she  rode  her  pony  over  the  still-unplowed 
prairies,  visiting  Bohemian,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  German, 
French  and  Russian  immigrants  who  were  her  friends,  forging 
her  education  in  the  struggle  of  these  homesteaders  and  her 
own  family  to  overcome  the  loneliness  of  the  terrifying  new 
life  .  .  .  Today,  in  a  time  that  finds  America  rediscovering  its 
literary  greats  (Melville,  James,  Fitzgerald),  Willa  Cather 
stands  among  them  as  a  novelist  whose  works  are  unmatched 
for  clear  beauty  and  a  kinship  with  the  American  pioneer  spirit." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Jane  Austen,  by  Elizabeth  Jenkins 

The  eighteenth  century,  into  which  Jane  Austen  was  born. 
The  Rector  of  Steventon  and  his  family. 
Jane's  youth,  friends,  the  books  she  loved. 
Homes  she  frequented,  visits  to  various  relatives. 
Her  social  life,  amusements,  balls. 

Discuss  the  novels,  and  their  relation  to  Jane's  experience. 
Read  from  the  book  passages  illustrating  both  its  biographical  treat- 
ment and  discussion  of  the  novels. 

2.  The  World  of  Willa  Cather,  by  Mildred  R.  Bennett 
The  Cathers  and  the  Boaks — Virginia  origins. 
Red  Cloud,  Nebraska,  in  1883. 

Outline  the  main  events  of  Willa  Cather's  life. 

Friends  of  her  childhood — The  Miners — Margie — The  Lambrechts. 

Annie  Pavelka,  the  inspiration  of  My  Antonia. 
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Mrs.  Garber,  and  The  Lost  Lady. 

Sources  of  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop,  and  Shadows  on  the  Rock. 
Characterize  Willa  Cather. 

Illustrate  the  above  topics,  or  similar  ones,  with  readings. 

Note:  In  Willa  Cather:  a  Critical  Introduction,  by  David  Daiches, 
will  be  found  an  outline  of  Miss  Gather's  life,  with  a  detailed  study 
of  her  writings.  Its  use  is  recommended  for  the  leader  of  this  program. 

Additional  Reading: 

Parson  Austen's  Daughter,  by  Helen  Ashton 

Speaking  of  Jane  Austen;  More  About  Jane  Austen;  by  Sheila  Kaye- 

Smith  and  G.  B.  Stern. 
Pemberley  Shades,  by  D.  A.  Bonavia-Hunt 

O  Pioneers!;  The  Song  of  the  Lark;  My  Antonia;  Youth  and  the  Bright 
Medusa;  One  of  Ours;  April  Twilights  (verse);  A  Lost  Lady;  Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop;  Shadows  on  the  Rock;  Sapphira  and  the 
Slave  Girl;  by  Willa  Cather 
Willa  Cather  on  Writing 

Writings  from  Willa  Gather's  Campus  Years,  ed.  by  James  A.  Shively 
Willa  Cather:  a  Critical  Introduction,  by  David  Daiches 
Willa  Gather  Country,  by  David  E.  Scherman 


Chapter  XI 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  THINGS  PAST 

Duke  of  Windsor,  1894- 
Cynthia  Asquith,  1887- 

If  anyone  had  ever  thought  of  the  last  Prince  of  Wales  as  a 
sort  of  playboy — riding  horseback,  polo-playing,  and  dashing 
round  the  world  enjoying  himself,  he  is  in  for  a  complete  dis- 
illusionment when  he  reads  A  King's  Story,  He  is  also  in  for 
a  thoroughly  good  time,  with  a  book  that  is  absorbing  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Edward  VIII  always  had  a  burning  desire  to  explain  his 
abdication,  from  the  time  it  became  apparent  that  he  could 
pursue  no  other  course,  until  today.  Whether  he  has  justified 
it  may  be  subject  for  argument,  but  his  sincerity,  and  anxiety 
to  do  nothing  that  would  disrupt  his  country,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Aside  from  the  furor  raised  by  his  proposed  marriage  to  a 
divorced  American  woman,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  greatly  irked 
by  the  restraints  placed  on  the  king  of  England,  which  left  him 
"dangling  futilely  in  space  between  the  ceremonial  make-believe 
and  the  discouraging  realities  of  a  world  that  insisted  upon 
relegating  even  a  conscientious  Prince  to  a  figurehead  role." 

Reminiscences  of  his  early  life  take  up  more  than  half  of  the 
book — the  stringent  education  in  sheltered  classrooms,  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  battlefields,  and  extensive  travels  throughout  the 
world  as  the  Salesman-Prince  of  its  greatest  Empire.  The  Royal 
homes  at  Buckingham,  Windsor,  Balmoral,  Sandringham,  York 
House  and  Fort  Belvedere  are  graphically  described.  King 
George  V  and  Queen  Mary  are  shown  as  anxious,  painstaking 
parents,  as  well  as  monarchs.  Across  the  pages  flash  the  writer's 
keen  sense  of  humor,  his  commonsense,  which  decry  any  self- 
glorification  in  either  his  achievements  or  the  gratuitously  be- 
stowed sobriquet  "Prince  Charming."  Surely  he  has  brilliantly 
fulfilled  his  purpose,  "To  tell  here  only  about  the  things  that  af- 
fected my  life  as  a  Prince,  as  a  King,  and  as  a  human  being." 

Haply  I  May  Remember,  by  Lady  Cynthia  Asquith,  the 
daughter  of  an  earl,  daughter-in-law  of  a  Prime  Minister,  is  a 
series  of  vignettes  describing  an  Edwardian  childhood,  a  way 
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of  life  gone  beyond  recall,  in  the  beautiful  old  English  country 
houses  whose  former  uses  are  equally  obsolete.  She  talks  of  Stan- 
way — mullioned  windows — centuries*  growth  of  silver  and  yel- 
low lichen — the  drawing  room — mother's  "Bood-war."  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  English  landmarks  still  remain,  but  tourists 
tramp  the  narrow  carpets  and  gaze  curiously  at  the  family 
portraits.  The  life  has  gone  out  of  them. 

Reading  of  the  deaths  in  World  War  I  of  such  promising 
young  men  as  the  author's  two  brothers,  is  to  realize  England's 
great  loss  in  that  war  of  thousands  of  her  finest  youth.  If  they 
had  lived  they  would  now  be  their  country's  leaders  and  states- 
men—and who  can  say  that  England's  history  might  not,  there- 
fore, have  taken  a  brighter  turn? 

Lady  Cynthia  writes  exquisitely,  using  felicitous  words  and 
phrases  that  evoke  the  precise  picture,  mood,  or  moment.  For 
instance:  "More  than  any  other  building  I  know,  the  house 
seems  to  have  a  face — an  actual  countenance  with  an  expression 
that  changes  like  that  of  a  living  creature" ;  "Uncle  Evan  Char- 
teris,  a  very  civilized  being  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
comfort";  "untellable  tension";  "Dogs-in-law  is  the  trickiest  of 
relationships" ;  "the  gentle,  dignified  dilapidation  of  our  home" ; 
"glee  of  silver-cold  air ;  dazzle  of  blue-shadowed  whiteness ;  crisp 
crunch  underfoot";  "In  childhood,  so  completely  are  you  in  the 
grip  of  the  present  that  no  faintest  gleams  can  be  discerned 
through  black  tunnels  of  immediate  misery" ;  "free  as  a  butter- 
fly in  a  herbaceous  border";  "Whenever  someone  dies  young, 
it  is  like  losing  two  people — all  that  he  is,  and  all  that  he  might 
have  become." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  A  King's  Story,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor 
From  Victorian  nursery  to  Edwardian  schoolroom. 
Governesses  and  tutors — "The  Navy  will  teach  David." 
Prince  of  Wales — Oxford. 
Frustration  in  World  War  I. 

Entry  into  public  life — Trip  to  Canada — Sidelights  on  the  U.  S. 
Visits  through  the  Empire — America  forbidden. 
Ambassador  Dawes  and  the  Anglo-American  "incident." 
Enter  romance — Death  of  George  V — King  Edward  VIII. 
Struggle  for  happiness  "within  the  iron  confines  of  an  ancient  in- 
heritance." 
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Stanley  Baldwin — Max  Beaverbrook — Winston  Churchill. 
Decision — Renunciation — "At  long  last.  .  .  .God  Save  The  King." 

2.  Haply  I  May  Remember,  by  Cynthia  Asquith 

Stanway,  and  a  child's  life  there — Father  and  mother. 

Clouds — Grandpapa  Wyndham  and  Gan  Gan. 

Gosford — Grandpapa  Wemyss. 

First  memories — Colin — Education. 

Life  in  London — Theatre-going. 

Brothers  Guy,  Ego,  and  Yvo. 

Portraits  of  portrait-painters. 

Writer-breadwinner. 

Readings  from  the  book. 

Additional  Reading : 

Queen  Victoria,  by  Lytton  Strachey 

Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Hector  Bolitho 

King  Edward  VII,  by  E.  F.  Benson 

George  VI  and  His  People,  by  Philip  Paneth 

The  Little  Princesses,  by  Marion  Crawford 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  by  Cynthia  Asquith 

The  Autobiography  of  Margot  Asquith 

Edwardian  Story,  by  Shaw  Desmond 

The  Life  of  Henry  Tonks,  by  Joseph  M.  Hone 

As  We  Were:  a  Victorian  Peep  Show;  As  We  Are:  a  Modern  Revue; 
by  E.  F.  Benson 


Chapter  XII 


LADY  WITH  A  LAMP 

Florence  Nightingale,  1820-1910 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  1821-1910 

The  life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  as  told  by  Cecil  Woodham- 
Smith,  is  the  antithesis  of  the  usual  success  story.  Instead  of 
a  poor  girl  fighting  her  way  through  hardships  and  poverty  to 
eventual  fortune,  we  have  a  young  woman  of  wealth,  social  po- 
sition, beauty  and  charm,  who  turns  her  back  on  all  the  advan- 
tages that  these  things  offer,  to  devote  her  life  to  the  service 
of  the  sick. 

In  her  seventeenth  year — 1837 — Florence  Nightingale,  like 
Joan  of  Arc,  heard  a  voice — "God  spoke  to  me  and  called  me 
to  His  Service."  But  it  was  not  for  eight  years  that  the  nature 
of  this  mission  was  disclosed  to  her,  and  when  she  proposed  to 
seek  training  as  a  nurse,  the  reaction  of  her  family,  compounded 
of  fury  and  hysteria,  was  so  violent  that  six  more  years  passed 
before  she  was  able  to  achieve  even  three  months  of  study  in 
the  Kaiserswerth  Institution  in  Germany. 

The  Nightingale  opposition  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  battles 
she  later  waged  with  the  British  authorities  in  London  and 
abroad.  What  she  achieved  for  the  British  common  soldier  in  the 
Crimea,  and — through  long  years  of  unstinting  labor  at  home — in 
behalf  of  Army  reforms,  nurses'  schools,  English  hospitals,  public 
health,  with  the  final  shouldering  of  the  whole  of  India,  was  ac- 
complished in  the  teeth  of  every  conceivable  hindrance,  obstacle 
and  delay.  She  exercised  a  compelling  power  over  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  her  generation,  and  made  herself  such  an  author- 
ity on  all  questions  relating  to  public  health  and  sanitation  that 
Secretaries  of  War  were  frequently  guided  by  her,  while  a  new 
Viceroy  of  India  would  invariably  come  to  her  for  "briefing" 
before  taking  up  his  post. 

With  all  her  compassion  for  mankind,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  did  more  than  any  other  person  to  open  new  worlds 
to  women,  she  had  little  patience  with  the  rights  of  women,  and 
refused  to  ally  herself  with  the  feminists  of  her  day.  "Miss 
Nightingale  dedicated  herself  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate, 
the  weak,  the  suffering,  and  the  defenseless,  and  it  was  a  matter 
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of  indifference  to  her  whether  they  happened  to  be  women  or 
men." 

There  are  interesting  parallels  in  the  lives  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale and  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  the  first  woman  doctor  in 
America  and  England.  They  were  born  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  enjoyed  a  life  span  of  nine  decades,  and  died  in 
1910.  A  warm  friendship  developed  between  them,  that  was  to 
last  all  their  lives.  Both  possessed  a  stubborn,  fighting  spirit 
which  carried  them  through  to  their  objectives,  many  of  which 
were  identical.  They  even  agreed  on  the  burning  question  of 
the  day  in  feminine  circles.  "Women's  rights — what  are  they?" 
asked  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  "Education  has  nothing  to  do  with 
woman's  rights,  or  man's  rights,  but  only  with  the  development 
of  the  human  soul  and  body."  They  saved  their  energies  for 
greater  causes. 

Elizabeth  came  from  a  large  and  non-conforming  English 
family,  which  pulled  up  stakes  when  she  was  ten  years  old  and 
moved  to  America.  Anna  Blackwell,  Emily,  Henry,  Samuel,  all 
became  powerful  and  influential  leaders  in  the  New  World,  ably 
seconded  by  the  wives  of  Henry  and  Samuel — Lucy  Stone  and 
Antoinette  Brown. 

The  obstacles  which  Elizabeth  overcame,  in  her  determina- 
tion to  be  a  doctor,  were  not  raised  by  her  family,  but  by  the 
medical  schools,  which  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  women, 
by  her  fellow-students — when  Geneva  College  finally  opened  its 
doors — by  city  dispensaries  and  hospitals  and  practitioners, 
and — crudest  blow  of  all — by  the  constant  refrain  from  her 
own  sex:  "I  would  rather  die  than  have  a  woman  doctor!" 

Yet  when  Dr.  Blackwell  sailed  back  to  England,  twenty  years 
after  obtaining  her  M.D.,  she  felt  that  the  pioneer  work  in 
medicine  was  finished  in  America.  Her  Infirmary  was  a  smoothly 
operating  institution,  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  now 
had  medical  schools  for  women,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
there  were  to  be  7,387  women  practicing  medicine. 

In  1869  the  day  of  social  hygiene  had  arrived,  and  friends  in 
England  were  calling  for  her  help.  "It's  my  nature  to  start 
anew,"  said  Elizabeth.  "What  is  done  is  done.  I  will  leave  it." 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Florence  Nightingale,  by  Cecil  Woodham-Smith 
The  Nightingales — Their  daughters — Education. 
Social  life — Inner  voices — Foreign  travel — "Clarkey." 
Aunt  Mai — Richard  Monckton  Milnes — Hannah  Nicholson. 
Call  to  nursing — Rejection  of  Henry  Nicholson. 

Family  opposition — Visits  Kaiserswerth — Leaves  home. 
The  Institution — Goes  to  Scutari — Experiences  there. 
Homecoming — Royal  Commission — Sidney  Herbert — Personal  life. 
War  Office  reform — Improving  hospitals — Training  nurses. 
Help  asked  by  America,  Canada,  India. 
Peaceful  old  age — Becomes  a  legend. 
What  she  was,  and  what  she  accomplished. 

2.  Child  of  Destiny,  the  Life  Story  of  the  First  Woman  Doctor,  by  Ishbel 

Ross 

Youth  in  old  New  York — The  Blackwells  go  West. 

Elizabeth  teaches — Seeks  medical  education — Admitted  to  Geneva. 

Training  in  London  and  Paris — Friendship  with  Florence  Nightingale. 

Office  in  New  York — Professional  and  social  antagonism. 

Lectures  on  sex  hygiene — Patients  at  last. 

Emily's  education — Henry  and  Lucy  Stone — Marie  Zakrzewska. 
A  woman's  Infirmary — Medical  School — Chair  of  Hygiene. 
Crusades  in  England — 111  health — Moral  Education  of  the  Young. 
Rock  House — Visits  Florence  Nightingale — Writings. 
Visits  America  at  eighty-five — Renews  family  ties — Death. 

Additional  Reading: 

Notes  on  Nursing,  by  Florence  Nightingale 
Life  of  Florence  Nightingale,  by  Edward  Cook 
Eminent  Victorians,  by  Lytton  Strachey 

Portrait  of  a  Chef:  the  Life  of  Alexis  Soyer,  by  Helen  Morris 

The  First  Woman  Doctor,  by  Rachel  Baker 

Lucy  Stone,  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell 

Flowering  of  New  England,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks 

Peter  Cooper,  Citizen  of  New  York,  by  E.  C.  Mack 

Bowery  to  Bellevue,  by  Emily  D.  Barringer 
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Giuseppe  Verdi.  1951.  (1) 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  1949.  (3) 
The  Last  Empress.  1936.  (9) 
Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City. 

1924.  (9) 
Life  of  the  Heart:  George  Sand. 

1935.  (2) 
Fifth   Chinese  Daughter. 

1950.  (9) 
Lafayette.  1938.  (5) 


LIFE,  Mar. 

19,  1951 

Random 

3.50 

Little 

3.75 

Blue  Ribbon 

o.p. 

Dutton 

4.50 

Mod.  Lib. 

1.25 

Harcourt 

1.75 

Lippincott 

3.50 

Knopf 

5.00 

Sloane 

3.50 

Doubleday 

o.p. 

Dodd 

o.p. 

Harper 

3.00 

Harper 

3.00 

Rinehart 

3.50 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  outline,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given  review  copies 
of  the  books  used  and  recommended. 

Numerals  indicate  chapters  in  which  the  books  are  used. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  1  (7) 
Crowell  (Thomas  Y.)  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16  (4) 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16  (10) 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (4,  9) 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Co.,  Inc.,  53  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  16  (9) 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16  (8,  12) 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  (5) 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7  (1,8) 
Lippincott  (J.  B.)  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5  (1) 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6  (3,  8) 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18  (12) 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11  (3) 
Pellegrini  &  Cudahy,  333  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  14  (10) 
Putnam's  (G.  P.)  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  19  (6,11) 
Scribner's  (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17  (5,  7,  11) 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  1230  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  20  (2) 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill  (5) 
Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  17  (6) 


LIBRARY  EXTENSION  PUBLICATIONS 


VOLUME  XV 

North  Carolina  Writers.  Walter  Spearman.  October  1949.  No.  1 

Thomas  Wolfe:  Carolina  Student.  Agatha  B.  Adams.  January  1950.  No.  2 
$1.00 

Adventures  in  Reading,  2Ath  Series.  Mary  Cutler  Hopkins.  April  1950.  No.  3 
The  South  in  Biography.  Emily  Bridgers.  July  1950.  No.  4 

VOLUME  XVI 

Modern  French  Literature  in  Translation.  Jacques  Hardre.  October  1950. 
No.  1 

Paul  Green  of  Chapel  Hill.  Agatha  B.  Adams.  January  1951.  No.  2 
Cloth  bound,  $2.50;  Paper,  $1.00. 

Adventures  in  Reading,  25th  Series.  Mary  Cutler  Hopkins.  April  1951.  No.  3 

Other  People's  Lives,  Twelfth  Series.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  July  1951.  No.  4 


Subscription  per  volume,  $2.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $1.50. 

Single  copies,  75  cents  each;  in  North  Carolina,  50  cents  each. 

Exceptions:  Thomas  Wolfe  and  Paul  Green,  as  noted  above. 

Frequency  of  publication  was  reduced  from  six  to  four  a  year,  beginning 
January  1950. 

Send  for  list  of  previously  published  Library  Extension  Publications. 

Library   Extension  Department 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


